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TWO BEARS & CO, LTD 

Public company floated to take 
care of Pekka and Lisa 


courti; of young bears, found as motherless cubs in Finland 
^ two years ago, were adopted by a Norwegian landowner 
wbo named them Pekka and Lisa and took them back to 
his estate. 

Since then they have caused so much trouble that they are 
being formed into a limited liability company, with share¬ 
holders whose only dividends will be the welfare of the bother¬ 


some pair of little bears! 

Tlie landowner had been regret¬ 
ting that bears were extinct in his 
forests, and his intention was to 
re-establish them there with the 
imported cubs. 

But Pekka and Lisa did not co¬ 
operate. and seemed not to appre¬ 
ciate the wild, untrammelled life 
in the woodlands. Apparently 
they preferred human company, 
having been cared-for by people 
ever since they lost their mother. 

No matter how many times 
they were deposited in the forests 
they always managed to get back 
to civilisation, sometimes walking 
and swimming long distances. 

The' local farmers, fearing for 
tile safety of their flocks, began to. 


PUDDING WHEELS 
CAftlE TO STAY * 

The first man to enter' a cycle 
race on a machine fitted with 
pneumatic tyres was greeted by the 
crowd with jeers of “Pudding 
wlieelsl" “Sausage!” “Bolster!” 
.Ml his opponents were on cycles 
with solid tyres. 

He was William Hume of the 
Belfast Cruisers Cycling Club, and 
the occasion was the Belfast 
Queen's College Sports on May 18, 
1889. • 

The crowd were soon silenced, 
for Hume won every race he 
entered, and dealt the solid-tyred 
bike a mortal blow. 

The incident is recalled in an 
iiliistrated booklet issued by the 
Dunlop firm as a Coronation 
souvenir. 


JET ENGINES WITH 
ZIP FASTENERS 

Covers to protect jet engines 
during transport have been made 
by spraying on a quick-drying 
plastic which rapidly solidifies. 
But a major difficulty was how to 
get the plastic covering off again. 

The problem was overcome by- 
laying ■ a zip fastener over the 
engine before spraying. A pull 
on the zip opens the covering! 


HE LIKES BLACKPOOL 

Few pe'ople can claim to have 
spent 82 annual holidays in the 
same resort. But that is the 
record of 83-year-old Mr. James A. 
Hellewcll of Harrogate, who,has 
gone to Blackpool every year since 
he was a year old. 


protest, so Pekka and Lisa were 
taken to a more distant and wilder 
part of the forest. They soon wan¬ 
dered back again, however, and 
farmers began to talk of shooting 
.them. 

Then a hotel-keeper in the 
mountains offered to keep the two 
bears in an enclosure in his 
grounds. Thousands of people 
came to see them, and they won 
nation-wide fame before besmirch¬ 
ing their characters by breaking 
out of their enclosure and wander¬ 
ing off again. 

ULTIMATUM 

Alarm spread through the farm¬ 
ing community, but after several 
days the truants were recovered, 
weak and hungry. 

Now, said the authorities, either 
a bigger and stronger escape- 
proof enclosure must be built or 
the bears must be destroyed. 

The hotel-kceper was willing to 
try again, proposing to recover 
the cost by charging for admission 
to see these famous bears. But 
it was pointed out that Norwegian 
law forbids the keeping of animals 
in captivity for profit! 

SLEEPING ON IT 

While the matter was assuming 
the proportions of a national con¬ 
troversy last year, Pekka and Lisa 
simply dug a deep hole in their 
enclosure and hibernated. 

But a decision on their fate 
could not be long delayed, and it 
was then that someone suggested 
the formation of a non-profit- 
making company with a capital of 
£1000. Its aim would be to pro¬ 
vide a large, safe, and permanent 
home for the two bears. 

A site near the present enclosure 
at Filefjell, where the surroundings 
and climate are ideal for bears, has 
been proposed. 

EVERYBODY HAPPY 

The board of directors will con¬ 
sist of a number of responsible 
people, including a zoologist, and 
they will, according to the articles 
of registration, “protect the in¬ 
terests of Pekka and'Liza and their 
offspring (if any), and ensure that 
they will receive proper treatment 
in accordance with Norwegian 
laws and regulations.”. 

Now the public, the authorities, 
the farmers, the shareholders, and 
the bears are all happy. Only the 
landowner is left lamenting that 
he still has no bears in his forests. 









Junior goes to school by air 


LEARNING TO SWIM 
IN TWO -HOURS 


So immense is Harney County, a 
sparsely-populated region in the 
American West, that some of the 
children .at Crane School have to 
travel by plane to get there from 
their homes 165 miles away. The 
plane, a cabin monoplane which 
carries them eight at a time, 
enables these boys and girls to 
spend most weekends at home. 

In building Crane School in a 
lonely but majestic setting at the 
foot of a lava bluff, Oregon 
citizens overcame the difficulty of 
providing ■ their children with 
education. 

But getting the scholars there 


AIRPORT FARM 

The airport of Sola,'near Stavan¬ 
ger, is not only Norway's biggest 
airfield but it is also among the 
country’s biggest farms. 

About 500 acres of land between 
the runways is cultivated, yielding 
considerable quantities of oats, 
barley, and fodder grasses. The 
cultivated acreage now exceeds the 
amount of farmland taken over 
when the airport was built. 


soon presented another problem. 
Some of them live too far away to 
be taken to and fro daily, even by 
plane, and eventually it was found 
to be more satisfactory to build 
dormitory and boarding accommo¬ 
dation than to provide transport 
'over such long distances. 

Those who cannot get home are 
boarded at the school for periods 
up to three months. 

A party of the more fortunate 
children—those who can fly home 
after school each Friday—are seen 
in oil!' photograph. The school 
buildings and the huge lava 
plateau ajtpear in the background. 


WATER-JET BOAT 

A new jet-propelled motor boat 
dispenses with gears, propeller, 
and conventional drive unit. 

The engine, of conventional de¬ 
sign, drives a pump into which the 
water is fed and driven out again 
at high speed through a nozzle, 
thus- providing the propelling 
thrust. At the same time the 
nozzle can be slewed for steering, 
eliminating the need for a rudder. 


A method of . teaching non¬ 
swimmers to become confidently 
water-borne in a few hours has 
been found by the Canadian officer 
in charge of the R.C.A.F.’s Sur¬ 
vival Training School in Alberta. 

• Previously it had been thought 
that a month was the least time in 
which a person could be taught to 
swim. 

At the school about 250 men 
have learned to swim since last 
September—most of them in two 
hours. The 'secret is to enable 
them to overcome their fear of 
the water by persuading the.m that 
it is quite natural foj human beings 
to swim. The rest then follows 
easily. 
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THE GERMANS BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN 


CN Diplomatic Correspondent 


'J'he recent restlessness and discontent in Eastern Germany 
have deeply embarrassed the Soviet masters, and aroused 
speculation in the West on what will happen next. 

The first real indication that Germans in the Soviet Zone 
were tugging and straining at the shackles of Russian domina¬ 
tion came at a time when the summer holiday season might 
have been expected to lull any discontent. Instead, Germans of 
the East Zone were going on strike and rioting. 


Rebels in the big towns, and in 
the countryside as well, showed 
open contempt for their Govern- 
ment-in-Ieading-strings, as they 
called it, when the puppet ministers 
tried to restore order. 

The Russians themselves had to 
send tanks and troops to quell the 
rebels. As far as possible com¬ 
munications between East Ger¬ 
many and the rest of the world 
were closed. 

The Russians w’ere thoroughly 


WALES GREETS 
THE QUEEN 

Wales will be able to acclaim 
the Queen and the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh on Thursday and Friday, 
when they make a Slate visit to the 
Principality. 

The Queen and the Diike arrive 
at Newport in Monmouthshire by 
train on Thursday, and drive from 
there to Cardiff. 


dtscoiicerted at the revelations the 
rising had provided. They wanted 
to stop the surmisings of a curious 
world until quiet had been re¬ 
stored behind the Iron Curtain. 

ANXIOUS TO IMPRESS 

Nothing could have been more 
aggravating and exasperating to 
the Soviets than such a demon¬ 
stration,. which came at a time 
when they were relaxing their 
strictest measures and trying to 
make life easier for the Germans 
under their control. . 

Jt was Western Germany that 
Russia was most anxious to im¬ 
press. If thty could persuade 
the West 'Germans under Dr. 
Adenauer's' democratic govern¬ 
ment that Communism could offer 
advantages, Russian diplomacy 
would have scored. a significant 
victory, 

One step nearer—and a big step 
at that—would have been taken 
towards uniting Germany under 
Soviet terras. It would have put 
an end to any question of Ger¬ 
many’s participation in the Euro¬ 
pean Defence Community. 

Russia has shown increasing 
concern over the steady develop¬ 
ment of the E.D.C. If the 
Germans joined it, Russia's cold 
war tactics of the past few years, 
bringing suspense and awe for her 
might, would have met with a 
signal failure. 

It was a queer twist of fate that 
as soon as the Soviet Government 
under the new Prime Minister, Mr. 
Malenkov, had shown signs of re¬ 
laxing Stalin’s cold war diplomacy, 
the inherent weakness of the Stalin 
policy should have been exposed. 

FUTURE POLICY 

The East German rising showed 
only too clearly how little loyalty 
the Soviets could expect. At the 
same time there has been unrest 
and defiance, sometimes quite con¬ 
siderable, in other satellite 
countries under their domination. 

All this has confronted the 
Russians with a real problem over 
the course of future policy. If the 
new Communist rulers want to do 
so, there is still time for them to 
make a settlement over East Ger¬ 
many which could lead to peaceful 
relations with the West in which 
rieither side v.'ould need to feel in¬ 
secure or in danger. 


In the afternoon the Rhondda 
will see them as they drive up the 
valley to Hirwaun. From there 
they will go by train to be greeted 
at Swansea and Llanelly. 

The.excitement spreads next day 
to Caernarvon, where there will 
be detachments of the Services 
and fanfares of trumpets to herald 
her Majesty's arrival for a cere¬ 
mony at the Castle. 

From Caernarvon the Queen 
and the Duke will drive along the 
lovely north coast to Rhyl, and 
rejoin the Royal Train to go to 
Wrexham. 

Then they drive to the little 
town of Llangollen’, to attend the 
International Eisteddfod. 

There, as at other places on the 
Royal Route, the sons and 
daughters of gallant little Wales 
will pour out their hearts in songs 
of welcome to the Sovereign Lady 
—singing as only Welsh folk can. 


Lou Lou 



Lou Lou, the year-old chimpan¬ 
zee of the Bristol Zoo, seems to 
have a problem on her mind 


BLACKPOOL’S SHOW 

platforms 15 and 16 at Black¬ 
pool North Station, where throngs 
of holiday-makers usually arrive, 
has been turned into a vast stock- 
yard for the Royal Agricultural 
Speiety Show now taking place. 

The platforms have been 
widened and resurfaced so that 
animals can be unloaded from 
trains from all parts of Britain. 

! More than 200 railwaymen from 
'all parts of the Midland Region 
jwho have knowledge of animals 
ihave been sent to Blackpool. 





By the CN Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Jf figures were kep: of the air- 
miles travelled by Ministers, 
M.P.s, and Peers in the course of 
their duties they wou'd" make a 
most impressive total. 

We were talking the other day 
to a Minister who, before the year 
is out, will travel some thousands 
of miles. “By air most certainly,” 
he added. 

He seemed surprised that anyone 
should think he might travel by 
any other means. Aircraft are 
indeed a boon to busy men. 

But it still seems an astonishing 
thing that Comet passengers can 
say nonchalantly, “I’m popping 
off to Japan for a few days—see 
you' next week! ” , 


AJal’ritius is one of those places 
where we should like to live 
—if we could. 

But we were surprised to hear 
from the Colonial Secretary (Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton) the other day that 
nine languages are spoken there. 
The point arose when an M.P. 
asked what literacy test is applied 
to British subjects before they get 
the vote in Mauritius. 

'The answer is that if a person is 
over 21, and is otherwise qualified, 
he is put on the electoral register 
on satisfying the authorities of 
“his ability to read and write 
simple sentences, and sign his 
name, in one of the nine languages 
commonly in use.” 


Pottery tiles are being laid at 
■ some pedestrian crossings, the 
House learned. The authorities 
are watching the experiment with 
interest. 

The problem is to find some 
hard-wearing and attractive 
material which v.'ill preserve the 
conspicuous pattern of zebra- 
crossings, and also enable us to 
cross without slipping in wet 
weather. 


Remarked an M.P. the other 
day; “1 did not observe 
whether the .Minister shook his 
head laterally or longitudinally.” 

These signs of dissent or assent 
are a custom of Parliamentary life. 
They are always recorded in Han¬ 
sard when it is necessary to make 
the text plain. 

Jf we gave prizes for the Best 
Answer of the Week we should 
award oiie to Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
the Minister of Supply. 

He was asked “ how far ” is the 
guided bomb designed to hit the 
target at any time, from any 
height, and in any weather. 

His reply: “As far as possible.” 

Quotes : “ It is one of the curios¬ 
ities and difficulties of our 
Constitution that, in the main, the 
Crown's power of treaty-making is 
vested in the Cabinet, and this 
House has only the right to say 
Aye or Nay.” 

“All I can hope is' that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
refrain from smash and grab, or, 
to put it in chronological order, 
from grab and smash.” 


News from 

HER PET 

A worm dug up by three-year- 
old Wendy Remnant was entered 
in a pet show at West 'vVinch in 
Norfolk. 

Holy Trinity Primary School, 
Worthing, sent a piece of its 70th 
birthday cake to every traceable 
former pupil. Some pieces W'ent 
to New Zealand. 

The playground of a new school 
at St. Louis, Missouri, is covered 
with rubber so pliable that eggs 
can be bounced on it without 
being broken. 

RECORD CAR ON SHOW 

The car in which John'Cobb set 
up the world's land speed record 
.of 394.1 m.p.h. has been bought 
by Dunlop for exhibition round 
Britain. 

Dozens of mushrooms, some 
nearly a foot across, were found 
growing among rose bushes on a 
traffic island in Whitby. 

A range of 15 mountains at 
Maligne Cake, Alberta, Canada, 
will be named the Queen Elizabeth 
Range. 

WEE WATCH 

. A French manufacturer has pro¬ 
duced a watch driven by a battery 
about the size of a shirt button. 

A man digging in the garden of, 
his house at Downton, Wiltshire, 
uncovered a 17-foot by 12-foot 
section of tiling of a Roman villa. 


The Children's Newspaper, July II, 1953 


Everywhere \ 

A statue of Anna. Pavlova, the 
ballet dancer, has been unveiled at 
the' house where she lived in 
Golders Green, London. 

First trawler with diesel-eicctric 
propulsion has been ordered from 
Aberdeen. by the Admiralty. It 
will be used on the fishing grounds 
for testing fish-processing equip¬ 
ment. 

MIDGET ORGAN 

A new portable electric organ 
about the size of a small bedside 
radio has the deep, resonant tones 
of a full-size organ, yet weighs 
only 4 lbs. 

A’new cathedral is to be built in 
Wellington, New Zealand. The 
Queen will lay the foundation 
stone during her visit next January. 

Dog-owners who wish to teach 
their pets road safety ean take a 
correspondence course on the 
technique with the National 
Canine Defence League. 

ADJHSSION FEE 

New Y'ork Boy Scouts were in-, 
vited to inspect the Italian ship 
Saturnia for a fee of any piece of 
scouting equipment they cared to 
give for Scouts in Italy. ' 

Fourteen-year-old Paul Black, a 
Sheffield boy, was chosen to lay a 
foundation stone of the new Bents 
Green Methodist Sunday School 
because he had collected about £20 
.for its building. 


HURRY! HURRY!1 send your entry 

NOW FOR THIS EXCITING COMPETITION 


So easy to enter, too 
First 18 prizewinners get 





1 ( 1 ^ 

’ or, if preferred, 
any one 

of these other prizes 

W E have reserved a 36-seater 
B.O.A.C. Comet jetliner, the most 
up-to-date aeroplane in the worid. She wiil ' 
take 18 first prizewinners for an hour’s 
scheduied Right over Europe. If you win this 
unforgettabie prize you can take one of your 
parents with you. Provided you live in the U.K. all 
expenses will be paid. Or, if preferred, you can have 
any one of these other marvelious prizes instead. 

Girls and boys ... all under 17 can enter. Two 
age groups: up to and including ii years, and 12 to 
16 inclusive. 

HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Ask your mother to get an entry form from her 
grocers (or get one yourself). If necessary, write for 
a form to the address below, giving your grocer’s 
name and address. In it you’ll find “ The First 
Message from Mars”, an exciting specially written 
story. All you have to do is to select from a choice 
of words and add lo of your own to complete 
the story. So simple ! The entry form also tells you 
how many Symington’s Custard Powder packets 
you need for entry. Start collecting now ! Entries 
must be in by 15th August. 


. . r/rJtsfnoofher.Cf€3m(et 

You’ll love this Custa - 

^yuificmftSdeiiciMCusrNw 


t 


25 Bicycles 
100 Wrist Watches 
50 Cowboy and 50 
Cowgirl Outfits 
100 Dolls 
109 Paint Boxes 
100 Fountain Pens 
500 Consolation 
Prizes of 10/- 


W.SYMINGTON 
& CO. LTD., 
MARKET 
HARBOROUGH, 

1 LEIGS. 

[established 1827 
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Ths Children’s Newst)c0er. July II, 'ivSj 

FIFTY YEARS OF 
MOTOR COACHES 

The co-operation of railways 
and buses is novv commonplace, 
but for many years the two forms 
of transport were competitors. 

The earliest example of the 
present co-operation. however, 
goes back just 50 years, to 1903. 
Then the first motor coaches asso¬ 
ciated with railways were put into 
public service. 

Sir George Newnes. who had 
been a supporter of the Lynton 
and Barnstaple Railway, had tried 
to divert horse coach traffic be¬ 
tween Ilfracombe and Lynton to 
Blackmoor Station. He was not 
very successful in this, and bought 
two 16-h.p. Milnes Daimler 22- 
sealer wagonettes. 

In the summer of 1903 he 
opened an Ilfracombe to Black¬ 
moor Station motor coach service, 
but within a week or two the 
police summoned him for e.xcessive 
speed—driving at more than 
eight miles an hour! 

Sir George felt that the horse 
coach owners would always 
oppose him and sold the motor- 
coaches to the Great Western 
Railway, which thus became the 
pioneers of the vast fleet of motor 
buses run by the railways. 

FESTIVAL^F EARLY 
MUSIC 

Many keen recorder players will 
be making their way ne.xt w’eek to 
the Haslemere Festival in Surrey, 
for this ■ popular old instrument 
will be much in evidence at the 
concerts there. • 

This festival of early, music is 
being held from July 11 to 18. and 
on July 16 there is to be a recital 
in which Carl Dolmctsch, director 
of the festival, will demonstrate 
how the recorder family serves 
the 20th-century composers as 
effectively as those of the 16th to 
ISth centuries. 

Many other time-honoured in¬ 
struments will also be heard. 

There will be a children's con¬ 
cert on July 14, and that evening a 
team of dancers will display early 
court dances—pavans, galliards, 
jiggs, and others. 


COOK RELICS FOR 
NEW ZEALAND 

When the widow of Captain 
Cook died in 1835 at the age of 
93.she left to her servants, Sarah 
Westlake and Charles Doswell, 
some items which had belonged to 
her celebrated husband. 

They included a writing-desk, a 
sea-chest bureau which Cook used 
aboard the Endeavour, a spy-glass, 
a silver spoon with the initials 
J. C., and a drinking-glass bearing 
the letter C. 

In time the collection passed to 
a Mr. Arbery, and for more than 
100 yejrs was kept in the cottage 
home now occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. J. Arbery of Combe 
Raleigh, Devon. 

Now the relics have been 
acquired by Miss Edythe Kinch of 
Carbis Bay, Cornwall, who is 
taking them Down Linder for sale 
to the New Zealand Government. 


CAMP FOR A SHILLING 

The Town Council of Keighley, 
Yorkshire, may buy a holiday 
camp for a shilling if an offer by 
the West Riding County Council 
is accepted. 

In past years thousands ' of 
Keighley children have enjoyed 
holidays in the Humphrey Head 
Camp, near Morecambe Bay, but 
owing to a dispute between Keigh¬ 
ley and the county authorities the 
carnp has remained closed for three 
years. 


MODELS AMONG THE PETS 

A model of part of the Naval 
Review at Spithead has been in¬ 
stalled in the Pets' Corner at Paign¬ 
ton Zoo. More than 40 craft are 
shown, including H.M.S. Surprise, 
used as the Queen's yacht, and the 
aiijcraft carrier Eagle. 


LOST—AND FOUND 

About 25 years ago Mrs. W. 
Drew of East Lexham, Norfolk, 
lost her wedding ring while work¬ 
ing in her garden. 

The other day the present 
tenant found tlie ring while digging 
there, and returned it to Mrs. 
Drew. 



This is how it is playeil 

Children of Cliristchurcli School, Virginia Water, Surrey, are . 
forming their otm recorder band. Seven-year-old Robert 
Stillwell svatches carefully as Sheila Brunt, i2-year-old Head, 
Girl at the school, shows him how to play. 
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Snapshot in Surrey 

This picture was not taken, as might appear, somewhere in 
Africa, hut shows an interlude at the Muslim Festival of 
Id-Ul-Fitr, which was held recently at W oking in'Surrey. 


THE WORI.D’S NICE 
CUP OF TEA 

The annual report of the Inter¬ 
national Tea Committee shows that 
Britain leads the world in tea- 
drinking. 

Before the war the consumption 
of tea in this country was 438 
million lbs. a year, but the figure 
has now risen to 473 million, 
which means that every man, 
woman, and child'in Britain used 
about 10 lbs. of tea last year. 

India, with a population some¬ 
thing like ten times greater than 
Britain's, comes second in the “tea 
table” with a mere 180 million lbs. 
In Soviet Russia tea imports have 
shown a marked decline in recent 
years, but almost every other 
country is consuming tea in in¬ 
creasing quantities. 


MORE WOOL IS 
WANTED 

It was once thought that the 
development of synthetic textile 
fibres could be a serious threat to 
the wool trade. But while thc'out- 
put of man-made fibres has in¬ 
creased enormously, recent ex¬ 
perience points to the fact that the 
world has need of even greater 
supplies of wool. 

But can this demand be met? 
M. Maurice Dubrulle of Roubaix. 
France, addressing a conference of 
the International Wool Textile 
Organisation in Lisbon, pointed 
out that while the world’s popula¬ 
tion was constantly increasing, the 
world's sheep population was 
almost stationary. 


PASSENGERS TO GO BY 
CONVEYOR BELT? 

Shuttle underground trains oper¬ 
ating on a rubber conveyor belt 
are being considered as a link to 
replace the short line between 
Grand Central Station and Times 
Square, in New York. 

Engineers believe that the belt 
system offers enormous possibili¬ 
ties, not only for passengers but 
for goods. The method is already 
in use in business and industry, 
and if New York likes the working 
model of the idea, the city may 
accept it as part of its underground 
railway system. 


COLONY OF GEESE 
BROKEN UP 

A colony of 130 rare Canada 
geese which had existed at Staple- 
ford Park, near Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire, for over two cen¬ 
turies. has been broken up. 

This had to be done because the 
birds ate too much, for it was 
estimated that five geese eat as 
much grass in a day as a sheep. 

Three members of the Severn 
Wild Fowl Trust directed the 
round-up, coaxing the geese into, 
a wire pen only three feet high. 

The round-up was timed and the 
pen made no higher on the 
assumption that Canada geese do 
not fly at this time of the year. 
But about a dozen did, and they 
will be left on the waters of the 
park, together with 18 others re¬ 
leased from among the captives. 

The rest are being used to start 
hew colonies in Scotland, 
Gloucestershire, and the Midlands. 


ROTHERHAM GUIDE 
FOR FRENCH SCHOOL 

Boys of the Oakwood Technical 
High School. Rotherham, arc pre¬ 
paring a guide to their town in 
English and French, to be sent to 
boys at the Victor Hugo Technical 
School al Alfortville, near Paris. 

The guide includes pictures and 
descriptions of local industries and 
places of historic interest, with a 
foreword by the mayor. Two 
boys from Rotherham, David 
Haworth and Ian Brameld, are to 
holiday at Alfortville. 


Stars love Mars ☆ ☆ ★ ☆ ★ ☆ 



Says ANNE CRAWFORD: 


‘Acting, like this is easy.. 


M. Dubrulle said he wondered 
whether the hair of the sheep 
might not become a luxury fibre in 
ten or 20 years’ lime. 


SUN ECLIPSED 

The Sun will be partially 
eclipsed on Saturday, writes the 
C N .'\stronomer. 

The eclipse will be of short 
duration, and will be visible only 
in the Arctic regions and north¬ 
west Canada. 

The shadow of the Moon will 
strike the extrc.me north of the 
Earth, and that partially. At most, 
only about a fifth of the Sun’s disc 
will be hidden, so this eclipse will 
have little interest for the world's 
observers. 


because Mars really eire 
marYellons ! ” 

Waiting to reherirse on Stage or Film Set, 

Anne loves to relax with marvellous Mars. 

Soft, buttery caramel, a centre of malted- 
milk chocolate — cream-whipped with 
white of egg, and a coat of thick, full-crcam 
milk chocolate. 

Your daily sweet treat—and only 5d 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d, stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


PICTURES EVERY DAY 

look better if you take them 
on FERRANIA, the film that 
guarantees the best results. 
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Royal rail coaches on view 


The ornate interior of Queen Victoria’s railway carriage 


Thousands of boys and girls this 
summer will be able to take their 
first peep inside a royal railway 
coach in an exhibition called 
Royal Journey which is to tour the 
country. 

The earliest coach on view is 
Queen Adelaide’s, made in 1842. 
Built like a stage coach, it con¬ 
tained the first sleeping-compart¬ 
ment ever made. 

The carriage was fitted with a 
“boot,” into whicfi the queen put 
her feet when lying down. Light¬ 
ing was by oil lamp, which was 
fixed into its socket by an atten¬ 
dant who had to climb onto the 
roof! 

Queen Victoria's coach was 
very elaborate, its ceiling being 
lined with white silk and the walls 
with blue satin. It had blue silk 
curtains, and all the fittings were 
gilded and embossed. 

Also on show is Queen 
Victoria’s signalling apparatus for 


regulating the speed of the train; 
she insisted on not going at more 
than40m.p.h! 

The Shah of Persia, who visited 
Britain in 1873, was equally aller¬ 
gic to speed; he was so shaken 
by his train journey from Victoria 
to Portsmouth that he ordered the 
instant execution of the driver for 
endangering his life. It had to be 
tactfully pointed out that the rail- 
\f'ay company had no legal power 
to deal so drastically with their 
employees 1- 

Other exhibits are two camou¬ 
flaged coaches used by George V 
and Queen Mary for their war¬ 
time journeys. 

Railway enthusiasts will be par¬ 
ticularly interested in an old loco¬ 
motive called the “ royal pilot,” 
which ran over the line ahead of 
the royal train to make sure every¬ 
thing was in order. It is beauti¬ 
fully painted in Caledonian Rail¬ 
way colours. 


^ DAVE YOU STARTEO YOUR ^ 

'“DETECT-A-CAR”" 

The Exciting New Collectors’ 
Craze With Motor-Car Numhers 


MONTHS AND MONTHS OF FUN FOR 

-V 3 —- 


Obtainable from ; 

Toyshops — Sports Dealers — Newsagents, etc. 


GREAT CAMPING 



Brand-new de lii.xe 
Para Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists. Campers. 
Length 7 It. 3 in. sleeping base X 4 ft. 6 in. 
■wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. walls, 
£2.15.0 or ey- deposit and 61- monthly. 
With fly-sheet, £4.2.6 or 15/- deposit and 
9/9 monthly. Both carr. 1/6. 


tent 

QABARmS 


SENT 

FOR 


B0YS±Cm 
# 


Give your 
child a 
GOOD Coat. 

For treacherous Bcit cCc /'6 
weather we can 
recommend this school 
trench coat style, 
double breasted proofed 
and lined throughout. 

A complete school out¬ 
fit ter’.s stock bought for cash enables ua to 
oiler them at half usual price. Scut for bl¬ 
and 5/- monthly. Cash price 39/11. Sizes 
22 to 24, 26 to 32, 5/- extra. 34 to 42 10/- 
extra. FREE LISTS CLOTHING, etc. TERMS 
HDADQTrA‘j£TER Sc GENERAL STrPPLTES, LTD. (Dept. CN/22), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.iii. Wed. 


GERMAN VISLANDER 


Sent for 5/-. Cash price 
55/-. The only light¬ 
weight German field 
binocular with bending 
bar eye adjustment. 
Powerful lenses, centre 
focus. Height 6 in., 
width 5 in. 6/- monthly. 
With Cate. 
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LAKHSMI IS SUCH A 
DIFFICULT BABY 

By Craven Hiil, C N Correspondent at Lontion Zoo 



By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and 
Television Correspondent 


River pageant 

Max Robertson, one of the 
B B C’s best-known open-air- 
commentators, faces a dilemma 
over the Home Service broadcast 
of the Thames Royal River 
Pageant on July 22. 

Shall he describe the three-mile 
procession from^ a point "on the 
bank, or join in the fun with a 
“walkie-talkie” radio on a launch? 
It is my guess that he will choose 
a vantage point on land. The 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
will be watching from the Royal 
Festival Hall pier. 

Repertory tests 

Reading aloud from a newspaper 
was one of the tests -applied 
to young actors and actresses who 
recently competed for places in 
the "BBC Repertory Company. 

Mr. Val Gielgud, Head of 
Drama, told me the audition pro¬ 
ceeded in this order; Firstly, their 
own choice from Shakespeare; 
secondly, an “unseen” Shake¬ 
speare sonnet; thirdly, an “un¬ 
seen ” leading article from The 
Times; and, lastly, five minutes to 
show their acting skill in a piece of 
their own choosing. 

Top places—and prizes of £25 
—were taken by Trevor Martin of 
Edmonton and Catharine Fleming 
of West Hanl. 

Seen from the sea 

gTRANGE though it may seem, 
Richard Dimbleby’s next About 
Britain programme in T V will 
take him to France. 

Producer Stephen McCormack 
fold me that Key to Britain,.as the 
programme will be called, will 
cover the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex, especially the Cinque 
Ports. 

To the returning traveller no 
sight can rival the white cliffs of 
Dover, and the best view is 
obtained from an incoming 
Channel steamer. Hence Dim- 
blcby’s trip with a film cameraman 
to France. 

For young musicians 

gERious interest in music as a pro¬ 
fession is the passport to First 
Attempts, which has" another 
session in Children's Hour in the 
Home Service on Saturday. 

I hear from John Lane, who 
produces the programme, that the 
waiting list of artists is long, but 
this must not discourage applicants. 

Letters addressed to Children’s 
Hour, BBC, London, should state 
the instrument played, with par- 
ticuiars of the writer's training. 

Announcement ! 

Although TV announcing looks 
easy, the training takes many 
months. 

I have this on the authority 
of Presentation Chief Arthur 
Ozmond, who promises great im¬ 
provements with the opening of a 
new Announcers’ Suite at the. Lime 
Grove studios early in August. 

For the first time since T V 
began at Alexandra Palace in 1936, 
announcers will have their own 
studio and cameras. 


TjAKHSMi, the year-old elephant 
who arrived at the Zoo by air 
from Assam a few weeks ago, is 
proving to be the menagerie’s most 
“difficult ” baby. 

To accustom the young elephant 
to the public, so ithat she 
will shortly be able to give rides, 
Heaakeeper Buck Jones takes his 
little charge out daily on the path¬ 
ways. But the task is not easy. 

“Although she is one of the 
smallest elephants we have ever 
had (she stands only 4 feet 3 inches 
and weighs 6} cwt.) she has very 
decided views about things, and to 
control her is a full-sized job,” Mr. 
Jones told me. 



“One of her worst habits is that 
she )i ill try to dart down every by- 


Lakhsmi receives a brush-down 
from Headkeeper Jones 

path. When corrected, she stands 
still and trumpets petulantly. Very 
like a wayward child, she 'is! 
Another of her whims is to-in¬ 
vestigate every litter basket within 
range. 

“Often it results.,!!! a vigorous 
tug-o’-war, as I try to get her away. 
Lakhsmi is being allowed no tit¬ 
bits—from litter baskets or visitors 
—at present. She has to live on a 
strict diet to prevent tummy 
■upsets,” Mr. Jones added. 

Zoo oflicials, by the way, regard 
little Lakhsmi as a distinct “find,” 
for she has the correct number of 
toenails—five on each of her front 


Among the jet planes to be seen 
in the sky above ■ Great Britain 
are a number whose names rarely 
reach the headlines. These are the 
research and development aircraft 
used by designers to solve many of 
their problems. 

■ One, of these aircraft is the Avro 
707A, a small, compact, delta-wing 
plane, built as a flying scale-model 
of the Vulcan bomber. Three of 
these Avros were built, and these 
differ in various details. 

The first had an air intake 
behind the pilot’s cockpit; the 
second had a lengthened nose and 
an ejector seat, and was used to 


feet and four 'each on the hind 
ones. Few elephants have so 
many. 

Jnterestino new arrivals con¬ 
tinue to reach the menagerie 
from the countryside, and not a 
few of them are finding a home in 
the Children's Zoo. 

Most popular of these infants 
at the moment is Timus, a young 
hare found by a farmer living near 
Whipsnade. Timus is rapidly 
growing up, and,' unlike many 
hares, is rernarkably tame, thanks 
to the attentions of Miss Maureen 
MeVady, the Children’s Zoo super¬ 
visor, who has made him her own 
special pet. 

Because of his tameness, Timus 
spends much time in the kitchen. 
But every afternoon he is brought 
out for petting by young visitors, 
in whose arms he lies as con¬ 
tentedly as any cat. 

"F^ggs, as usual at this season, are 
appearing in large numbers in-’ 
the various bird enclosures, and 
many are duly hatching to produce 
lusty chicks. 

There is, however, an exception' 
at the Ostrich House, where Sally, 
the menagerie's only South African 
ostrich, has produced a single large 
white egg. As the egg is known to 
be infertile, it will be cooked and 
eaten by Sally’s guardians! 

“Sally came from Kenya two 
years ago, and this is the first egg 
she has produced,” Headkeeper 
Stanley Hexter told me. “The egg 
weighs 2 lbs. 10 ozs., and its con-, 
tents are equivalent in volume to 
about 25 domestic hens’ eggs. 

“To get the contents out we shall 
blow the egg with a bicycle pump. 
The contents will then be made 
into an omelette for our breakfast, 
the rest being used in cake-making.' 

“It is a good many years since 
one of our ostriches provided us 
with a meal of this order,” Ah'. 
Hexter added. “But we can’t say 
it iyi't welcome.” 


test this novel planform at low 
speeds; and the third, the 707A, 
was made for high-speed tests. On 
this version the jet intakes are in 
the wing roots, an arrangement 
adopted for the Vulcan bomber. 

The 707A is now gathering 
material to be employed in the 
design of much more advanced 
delta planes, such as the huge 
Atlantic airliner; and a trainer is 
being constructed to accustom 
RAF bomber-pilots to “flying 
triangles” before they fly the huge 
Vulcans. 

Span: 34 feet 3 inches; length: 
42 feet 9 inches; speed: in excess 
of 600 m.p.h. 


PIANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S lYOTEDOOK 



40. 707A 
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ROUND THE TO^TNS—Alan Ivinicy 
goes to North Devon to visit . . . 


LYN MOUTH 


JgxMooR confronts the Bristol 
Channel with miles of great 
rocky ramparts, and behind Lyn- 
mouth the hills reach up to 
■ between the 1000 and the 1500 feet 
contours. The surface of the 
moor is a great sponge of heath 
and rough grass, where wild red 
deer live, and it soaks up the water 
from the clouds brought across the 
Atlantic by the western winds. 

So the water has to find the sea 
down very steep slopes! and at 
Lynmouth no fewer than 16 
streams empty/themselvas jnto the 
little harbour. The two main rivers 
arc called the East, Lyn and the 
West Lyn; together they combine 
all those streams whose names are 
as individual as the names of 
people—for instance, Woolhanger 
Water and Hoaroak Water, Tippa- 
cott Water, Lank Coombe .Water, 
and Badgworthy Water (remember 
Lorna Doone?). 

'Jhe loveliest approach to Lyn¬ 
mouth is probably by sea, as 
those will tell you who have made 
the steamer trip from Ilfracombe 
past the 1000-foot crag of Great 
Hangman Hill and the waterfall 
called Sherry-come-OLit, past 
Woody Bay and Lee Bay; by sea 
you can appreciate to the full the 
great shaggy hills so richly clothed 
in trees. 

One of the first to discover Lyn¬ 
mouth was the poet Shelley. He 


was only 19 at the time and much 
concerned to put the world right. 
So ho wrote and had printed a 
“Declaration of Rights,” and sent 
copies of it across the Bristol 
Channel in fire balloons' launched 
from the cliff-tops, and in little 
boxes fitted with masts, sails, and 
lead ballast pushed out from, the . 
slippery rocks round the harbour. 

Later, when the railway came as 
far as Barnstaple and Minehead, 
horse-drawn coaches took visitors 
on to Lynton and Lynmouth, 
though passengers had to get out 
and walk when they came to a' 
steep hill—and you cannot get to 
Lynmouth by land without going 
down a very steep hill. 

Jn 1890 two rich men who loved 
the place built the Cliff Rail¬ 
way, with its cars hauled 900 feet 
up by cable at a gradient of one- 
in-threequarters. Thus Lynmbuth 
at sea-level was connected with its 
twin town Lynton on the heights 
above, where there was more room 
for building. In a normal season 
between 350.000 and 500,000 
passengers use this line. 

Steadily both places developed, 
hotels and boarding houses rising 
up among the trees on the hillsides 
and along the banks of the rivers. 

Walks were made along the deep 
valleys to Watersmeet, where the 
combined streams of Hoaroak and 
Farley Water join the East Lyn; 
and up the VVk'st Lyn, too. 


J^s everyone knows, Lynmouth is 
recovering from the disaster 
of August 1952 when, following a 
wet summer which soaked to 
capacity the “sponge” of the 
moors, approximately nine inches 
of rain suddenly fell in one hour 
and swelled the East and the West 
Lyn till every little bridge formed 
a dam of boulders and uprooted 
trees. 

When these obstructions gave 
way, the waters poured down upon 
■the little village at the bottom, put¬ 
ting the power house and electric 
lighting out of action, tearing 
houses from their foundations, and 
drowning people in the midst of a 
night of storm and terror, lit only 
by flashes of lightning. 

In the high-sided, narrow valleys 
among Lynmouth’s hills the 
appalling noise of the thunder 
smothered even the roar of the 
overwhelming waters, and the roll¬ 
ing, grinding boulders. 

As well as hotels and houses and 
shops, the flood washed away the 
jetty which formed the little har¬ 
bour, so that Lynmouth fishermen 
were no longer able to ply their 
trade. 

The steep lanes leading down 
from the moor themselves turned 
to torrents, som'e of them being 
gouged out by the water to a depth 
of 18 feet> 

The petrol tanks of a filling 
station, buried four feet under the 
ground, were torn up and swept 



Looking down the valley of the West Lyn 
towards the sea 


The tiny post office with its racks of 
postcards and views 




The Bailey bridge built by the Army to restore the 
road through Lynmouth 


The boulder-strewn valley of the West Lyn,' 
aftermath of the flood 


5 


The river Lyn just below the point where the West Lyn caused havoc 
when it changed course , 




The rugged grandeur 


of the coast near Lynton 


out to sea. Boulders the size of 
small cottages, rolled down from 
the moors, were lying in the streets. 

That is what may happen when 
90 million gallons- of water rush 
through a village in one night. 

PoRTY-EiciiT hours after, the 
flood an appeal was launched 
for funds to help stricken Lyn¬ 
mouth. Cheques, postal orders, 
bank notes, and stamps began 
coming in at once, from all parts 
of Britain, from ships on the sea, 
from Norway and Korea, from 
Zanzibar and Hong Kong. 

One boy sent threepence in 
stamps and a note to say it was 
his ice-cream money. Someone 
else sent'a farm tractor to be 
auctioned for the fund. 

Just as the Exmoor streams had 
risen from a trickle to a torrent 
and from a torrent to a roaring 
flood, so the help from those who 
had known and loved Lynmouth 
all over the world grew and 
swelled to almost unmanageable 
proportions. 

The bank at Exeter had to 
engage more and more staff, and 
when there were still not enough,' 
customers of the bank offered to 
help. Trestle tables were borrowed 
from Exeter Cathedral to make 
more cc5Xintq,r space. 

It went on like this for. weeks, 
and in the end £1,341,000 had been 
received in gifts. 

But not in money alone did help 
come. Lynton Town Hall was 
swamped with gifts of food, cloth¬ 
ing, furniture, and other articles 
for the home. 

There were books and toys, 
some sent by small children, and 
even plants,'bulbs, and Christmas 
trees. 


One of the great moments for 
Lynmouth children in the weeks 
that followed was the visit of Mr. 
Bustamente, Chief Minister of 
Jamaica, who. promised them the 
island's product—bananas. He 
made a speech while Jamaican 
helpers went among the audience, 
distributing bunches of the fruit,; 

“You shall have bananas!” he 
cried to the Lynmquth youngsters. 
“One-ton, two ton, three ton, four 
ton —fve ton bananas! Banana 
good for Bustamente—good for 
children—make you big and 
strong—like Bustamente!”' 

PLAN was prepared to make 

Lynmouth safe from any 
similar occurrence in the future by 
widening the river bed in Lyn¬ 
mouth itself, building bridges too 
wide to be blocked by tree trunks, 
and dams to hold up the water in 
case of sudden rises in level. 

All this would, of course, sacri¬ 
fice some of the natural beauties 
of the surroundings—the very 
things which attract the visitors 
upon W'hich the place lives. But 
the plan was generally approved at 
a public meeting; now Lynmouth, 
its debris cleared and its essential 
services restored, has received per¬ 
mission from the Government to 
go ahead with a partial scheme of 
reconstruction—rebuilding of the 
harbour and road improvements— 
which will cost £330.000. Already 
the jetty, with its little beacon 
tower, is being rebuilt. 

Meanwhile, the glorious scenery, 
and by far the greater part of the 
old accommodation, remains un¬ 
scathed—together with the kindly 
welcome which, Lynmouth has 
always known how to give the 
visitor. 
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Tomorrow’s housing 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars ' London ' E C 4 

JULY 11 ......... . l'J 53 

THIRD JUBILEE OF 
SMDAY SCHOOLS 

^EXT Sunday is a red-letter 
day for nearly three 
million Sunday School children 
in England and Wales, for they 
will celebrate the 150th anni¬ 
versary of the National Sunday 
School Union. 

They will remember, too, 
the earlier pioneer of this 
mighty spiritual movement, 
Robert Raikes, whose statue 
stands on the Embankment 
near the C N offices. 

Two of the three young men 
who inspired the Sunday 
School Union, were only 18, 
and their leader, William 
Brodie Gurney, was only 25. 
Thus youth calls to youth 
down 150 years. 

What our nation owes to its 
Sunday Schools is beyond 
calculation. 

Their growth began at a. 
time when many children were 
growing up amid ignorance 
and poverty. Into these dark 
places a noble band of young 
spiritual adventurers shed a 
light which has since shone 
with ever-increasing brightness 
until, happily, it now casts its 
beams over vastly-improved 
social conditions. 

This great year in Sunday 
School history is to be com¬ 
memorated by a pageant in 
October. But, for scholars 
and teachers alike, the im¬ 
pressive record of the past is 
chiefly an inspiration for the 
future. 


pr 


oblem 


TRUE FRIENDS 

I^HILE political and military 
* * leaders in Korea have been 


Holiday among the 
books 


/V FITTING subject for organised arguing and disagreeing, a small ^^hree years ago the library of 
youth discussions is what team of Quaker doctors, nurses, the' tov/n of Valognes, in 


must be done in the future to 
save our agricultural land from 
being built over—a problem 
which will become more and 
more'acute. 

The Council for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Rural England points out 
that Britain cannot afford to go 
on losing 50,000 acres of agri¬ 
cultural land a year. The^ 
estimate that in the next 20 years 
some 750,000 acres, equal in 
extent to the counties of Hert¬ 
fordshire and Bedfordshire, will 
be required for development. 

Everywhere towns are re¬ 
morselessly sprawling. People 
must have good homes, but the 
prospect of having to live in sky¬ 
scraping blocks of flats will not 
appeal to many young folk. 

Here is a question to make the 
citizens of tomorrow put on 
their thinking caps today. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If petrol is 
the holiday 
spirit 


How the Manx cat lost its tail 
would be an interesting story. 
Without an end. 

Most people polish off cooked 
breakfasts every morning. In fact, 
they shine at it. 

BILLY BEETLE 


Men are said to be going in for 
more colourful clothes. But are 
often afraid to come out in them. 

Some people have no wish to 
climb a mountain peak. Cannot 
see the point of it. 

Certain men always use their 
umbrellas as walking sticks. But 
they can’t use their .walking sticks 
as umbrellas. 

It costs £3000 to equip a military 
band. No wonder they call it a 
brass one. 


WANTEP 
BEETLE WITH 
STRONG 
,RES0NANT>^ 

VOICE 




and social w'orkers have just 
gone there to get on quietly with 
their chosen task . of relieving 
suffering. 

They are to serve in a hospital 
which some other Quakers had 
found to be virtually unstaffed. 

Later the Quakers hope to 
begin work among Korea’s three 
million refugees, but they are 
anxious not to have to curtail 
their relief work for Europe’s 
refugees. 

Thus steadfastly do the 
Friends show by their deeds that 
mercy must in the end conquer 
men’s hearts. 


Village signs—6 


Think on these Things 

An old military road runs 
through the Isle of Wight, 
and Lord Mottistone, in telling 
its history, says that the War 
Office once maintained it to 
guard against the danger of 
invasion in Napoleon’s time. 

At the eastern end of the road 
is a high column, and on the 
south face of it is a plaque which 
relates that it was placed there 
to the , memory of the Russian 
Emperor Alexander and his 
soldiers who helped Britain to 
defeat the French. 

But on the north side of the 
column another inscription says 
that a Captain John .Smith 
purchased the column to testify 
to the valour of the French 
soldiers who helped us to defeat 
a tyrant Tsar. 

Whether on the winning or 
the losing side, tribute should be 
paid to whom it is due. F. P. 



This sign, erected in 1948 at 
Somerleyton, Suffolk, presents a 
Viking and galley, reference to an 
invasion by the Danes centuries 
ago. Somerleyton has been iden¬ 
tified as the Sumeledetuna in the 
Domesday Book, the name mean¬ 
ing “Summer expedition of a 
band of Danes who landed for 
plunder.” 


A last wish 

The full sea rolls and thunders 
In glory and in glee, 

O bury me not in the senseless 
earth. 

But in the living sea! • 

% 

Ay, bury me where it surges ' 

A thousand miles from shore. 
And in its brotherly unrest 
I’ll range for evermore. 

By Williavi Ernest Hente\\ who died 
on July II just 50 years of'o 


Thirty Years Ago 

A FTER a long period of arru- 
ment and objection Russia 
has come to a welcome agree¬ 
ment with Great Britain on a 
number of points in dispute, and 
it seems quite possible that 
friendlier trade arrangements 
may develop in the future. 

Some obvious wrongs com¬ 
mitted'on British subjects have 
been righted, and the spirit of 
■the communications between the 
countries has changed from sus¬ 
picion into-comparative friendli¬ 
ness. 

Ero/n the Children's Newspaper, 
14. 1923 


Normandy, consisted of a bomb- 
damaged building in which many 
valuable books were buried 
under plaster and rubble. 

Today, Valognes is justly 
proud of an excellent library 
which contains many precious 
documents dating from five cen¬ 
turies ago. This is due to Ih'e 
devoted labours of a group of 
35 Danish and Swedish student 
volunteers who have spent their 
holidays working to restore the 
library. 

They repaired torn and 
damaged volumes, cleaned those 
in good condition, and treated 
the leather and parchment with 
special soaps and preservatives. 
They .cleaned the emptied 
shelves, coated them with wax, 
and made special covers for the 
books before replacing them. 

Other groups of students, in¬ 
cluding some from Britain, have 
carried out similar work in other 
war-damaged French libraries. 


Arthur Mee’s village 

TTynsford in Kent has set a 
splendid example to other 
villages in the pains it has taken 
to produce an authentic history 
of itself. 

The little book, beautifully, 
produced and illustrated, was 
recently published by the Village 
Society in honour of Corona¬ 
tion Year. It has been written 
by Mr. W. 1. Curnow, who 
generously acknowledges the 
help he received from lovers of 
this place situated in what 
Arthur Mee described as “the 
loveliest valley within an hour 
of London.” 

It is as the home of Arthur 
Mee that old C N readers will 
think of Eyrisford. He wrote in 
his Book of Kent that it “has 
the things that make an English 
village the envy of the world.” 

We may now add that few of 
them can have such a handsome 
guide to their richness. But it 
is also true to say that few 
villages have such richness or 
villagers who are as proudly 
aware of their heritage. 


T/ic Chi'drsns NewspOi^er, July II, 1953 

' THEY SAY . . ' 

■\^H,\TEVER the subsequent 
career of boys and girls 
may be, and whatever their 
natural gifts, there is no equip¬ 
ment so useful, so powerful, or 
so decisive of success or failure 
as a command of English. 

Lord Justice Birkett 

Tf there has been some fall in 
the population of Scotland it 
is essentially because Scotland 
has given herself to the world. 

Prime Minister of Australia 

T HAVE seen a buoyant new 
Britain which has thrown off 
its shackles after years of 
adversity. 

Prime Minister of New Zealand 

Tt must not be thought that the 
spread of TV will cause a 
stagnation of thought and action 
on sound. 

Sir Ian Jacob. 
Director-General of B B C 

Tf actors are inaudible it may 
not be their fault—it may be 
because audiences are losing 
their sense of hearing. 

Sir Lewis Casson , 


Gut and About 

'T'he sea-shore ' and sea-cliffj 
■*■ especially those of earth 
rather than rock, can be bounti¬ 
ful with flowers that are often as 
lovely as any in the country. 

The prickly sca-holly, with its 
small • blue flowers, the sea- 
bindweed or “beach convol¬ 
vulus ” of white and pink, low 
on the ground, are easily recog¬ 
nised. So are two that often 
appear in gardens—the purple 
flowers of sea-lavender, which 
as a cultivated bloom is called 
statice, and the sea-pink or 
thrift. 

The leaves of most of these 
seaside plants are a more blueish 
green than inland foliage, and 
this is noticeable in the rough 
leaves of the graceful yellow 
horned poppy. Robert Bridges 
wrote a charming lyric about it, 
calling it the Sea Poppy, which 
is well worth looking up if you 
do not know the poem. 

C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Charles Lamb wrote: 
“ Presents,” I often say, “ endear 
Absents.” 



OUR HOMELAND 


The River Thames at 
Kingston, Surrey 
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BOY WHO DREAMED 
OF FARM SCHOOLS 


^ BOY of 12, half fainting with hunger and fatigue, stumbled 
along a steep and slippery track among the'Rhodesian 
hills. All around stretched an empty land, and 'desperately the 
boy wished he could see a farm. 

“ I imagined smoke coming out of the chimney, and the grass 
all cropped down by cattle,” he wrote long afterward^. “ So 
the vision came to me, when I was starved and miserable. I 
spoke it out aloud: ‘ Some day I will bring farmers here.’ ” 


The boy was ■ Kingsley Fair- 
bridge. His father, one of the first 
settlers in Rhodesia, had asked 
him to do some task at an out¬ 
lying part of his property, where 
there was a Kaffir kraal at which 
he was to buy his own food. 

But the Kaffirs, thinking him 
easy game, asked an extortionate 
price. Kingsley refused to pay. 

He finished the job, after two 
days of “water for breakfast, water 
for lunch, and water for dinner,” 
and started back, still without 
food, on the afternoon of the third 
day. ' ■ 

ms MEMORIAL 

That was 55 years ago. This 
week Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother unveils a memorial to 
Kingsley Fairbridge at Christmas 
Pass, just out of Umtali. It is 
near the spot where, “driven by 
pride and hunger,” he found the 
task and dreamed the dream that- 
shaped his life and gave many 
British children a new start in a 
new world. 

During the rest of his boyhood 
the idea of filling the empty lands 
with farrtis haunted Kingsley. He 
was barely 18 when he “came to 
England for the first time, looking 
for the farmers who would realise 
his vision. 

He soon decided that it would 
be hard for the men and women 
of the cities to adapt themselves 
to pioneering. Not till he had re¬ 
turned to Africa did he find the 
answer. 

One hot day, while wheeling a 
punctured bicycle, he saw in 
memory “a street in the East End 
of London. It was a street 
crowded with children—dirty chil¬ 
dren, yet lovable . . . No decent 
air,- not enough food . . . 

“And then I saw it quite clearly: 
Train the children to be farmers! 
Not in England. Teach them their 
farming in the land where they will 
farm ... I saw little children 


shedding the bondage of bitter cir¬ 
cumstances, and stretching their 
legs and minds amid the thousand 
interests of the farm.” 

A Rhodes Scholarship took him 
to Oxford, and at a meeting of a 
university club in 1909 a child 
emigration society was launched. 
That vvas the beginning of what is 
now the Fairbridge Society. 

Inlluential people became in¬ 
terested in the new movement; 
Kingsley was a tireless and con¬ 
vincing missionary. But the Char¬ 
tered Company in Rhodesia re¬ 
jected the scheme for a farm 
school; they thought the country 
was too young. 

Western Australia came to the 
rescue with the offer of 1000 acres, 
and iri 1912 a party of 13 boys 
arrived at Pinjarra. 

Money was short,, however, and 
Kingsley was handicapped by re¬ 
current attacks of malaria. Then, 
in 1914, came the First World War. 
The farm school was hard hit, but 
it carried on. 

NEW SCHOOL 

After the war a new and better 
site was found. As work on the 
buildings'proceeded, Kingsley had 
to do all the jobs that would have 
meant overtime for other people. 
It was a good night when he, had 
four hours’ sleep—and when bush 
fires threatened he could not get 
even that. 

He'wore himself out, but the 
new farm school rose. He died in 
1924, before he was 40. 

But he had seen his dream take 
shape, and the movement he 
launched goes marching on. 

There are now three farm 
schools, one in Western Australia, 
one in Nciv South Wales, and one 
in British Columbia. Since the 
beginning 2070 children have been 
sent to the schools from Britain. ' 

Kingsley Fairbridge loved chil¬ 
dren and loved the Empire. He 
served both well. 
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The art critic 

Watclied by a friendly critic, a pavement artist -works in 
front of the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 


INTERNATIONAL TALK ABOUT 
WEATHER SHIPS 


Bells for the 
Eiffel Tower ’ 

The Eiffel Tower has been in 
the news this summer, for not long 
ago its 25 millionth -visitor was 
presented with a car. 

Now it is intended that a caril¬ 
lon of 46 bells, made at Annecy in 
Haute Savoie, should be erected on 
the first platform, where they will 
play tunes as do the celebrated 
bells of Bruges, in Belgium. 

The world-famous “tall lady in 
iron lace” standing in the heart of 
Paris was built in 1889. Into her 
construction went 15,000 separate 
pieces of metal, which had holes, 
accurate to the nearest half¬ 
millimetre, for 2i million rivets. 

No fewer than 34 Ions of paint 
are needed for renovating her gar¬ 
ment, an operation which is carried 
out every seven years—a dangerous 
job for steeplejacks. 

Gustave Eiffel, the Tower’s 
creator, also designed the steel 




The Eiffel Tower carillon 


framework round which the Statue 
of Liberty was built at New York. 

Many French writers and artists 
of the last century protested 
against his plan for a tower in 
Paris, among them the composer 
Gounod, the painter Meissonier, 
and the writers Alexander Dumas, 
Guy de Maupassant, Sully-Prud- 
homme, and others. They said this 
“odious column of bolted iron” 
would uglify La Ville-Lumiere. 

There are still French people 
who think the tower is no orna¬ 
ment to Paris. But a poet once 
likened it to the Shepherdess of a 
line of bridges. 

Now with her bells she will be 
able to sing the old melodies of 
France to her flock. 


This Wednesday representatives 
of 14 nations are meeting at 
Brighton to talk about the ships 
which, for over four years, have 
been on weather- patrol in the 
North Atlantic. 

The conference plans, among 
other things, to extend for three 
years the international agreement 
by which 24 vessels are maintained 
for weather patrol. .A leading 
British delegate will be Com¬ 
mander C. E. N. Frankcom, v/ho 
controls the service as it affects 
Britain. 

M.AIN DUTIE.3 

The-main task of the seaborne 
meteorological experts is to. make 
observations at the ocean surface, 
to sample the upper atmosphere 
,up to about 50,000 feet, and to 
transmit reports to the Central 
- Forecasting Qfiice at Dunstable. 
Conditions- in the upper atmo¬ 
sphere are recorded by instruments 
attached to radio sonde balloons 
released from a ship’s deck four 
limes every 24 hours. 

Another of the vessels’ duties is 
to keep in radio touch with Prest¬ 
wick Airport and with airliners on 
the North Atlantic route, giving 
up-to-the-minule information 
about weather conditions and 
other details helpful to aerial 
navigation. 

The information from the ships 
is also used in compiling’ the 
weather forecasts which are broad¬ 
cast and printed in the newspapers. 

The ships are converted cor¬ 
vettes, and are so fitted that their 
propellers are always well down in 


the water, no matter how violent a 
storm m.ay arise. As they are just 
over 200 feet long, which is a little 
shorter than the average length 
from crest to crest of Atlantic 
waves, they are able in most 
weathers to ride the water com¬ 
fortably—though it may be that 
“comfortably” is not the right 
word from the crew’s point of view! 

The ocean in rnid-Atlantic being 
about 1500 fathorris deep, it is im¬ 
possible for the -Vessels to cast 
anchor, so each ship drifts. This 
drift is controlled by the engines 
to keep the vessel as near as 
possible to the centre of an area 
known as a grid. The area is 
shown as a square on the map, and 
has sides 210 miles long. 

The men arc kept busy handling 
the ship and making their observa¬ 
tions and reports. During off-duty 
hours at sea they have such 
pastimes as playing darts and see¬ 
ing film shows in the ship’s cinema. 

' On calm days they swim, fish, 
or row races in rubber dinghies. 
Their food is plentiful, and is kept 
fresh in huge refrigerators. 

They set foot on dry land at 
intervals of nearly a month, when 
the ships return to their base at 
Greenock for a fortnight. Then the 
weather-men are given six days’ 
well-earned leave. 


TAPE FRIENDS 

An up-to-date version of a pen 
friendship is that of a Bristol com¬ 
pany director and a Philadelphia 
man. They send talks on tape 
records to one another! 


Empire Mosaic—37 


by Ridgivay 
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Sporting Flashbacks 
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WHEN A CABINET MINISTER SAW A LION IN THE TRENCHES 
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Scholars at Harrison High 
School, Ohio, are awaiting the 
results of some experiments in 
tracing ocean currents, which they 
have been conducting with the help 
of Captain J. W. Anderson, of the 
liner United States. 

The pupils wrote out a series of 
'.Tiessages explaining the experi¬ 
ment and sealed them in-bottles, 
which were given to Laptain 
Anderson to drop in mid-ocean. 
Persons finding the bottles were 
asked to send details to the school. 

Towards the end of January, 86 
of these bottles were dropped over¬ 
board near the half-way stage of. 
the vessel’s Transatlantic journey. 

Now the reports of finders are 
awaited, and both Captain Ander¬ 
son and the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office in Washington are 
as keenly interested in the outcome 
as the scholars. 

Captain Anderson believes the 
bottles will have taken the 
northern split of what is left of 
the Gulf Stream and will have 
drifted towards North-western 
Ireland, Scotland, and Norway. 

If, says the captain, any of the 
bottles have got into the southern 
split of the stream they may arrive 
on the beaches of the English 
Channel,' the .Atlantic coast of 
France, or Africa—or some may 
even recross the .Atlantic to the 
West Indies, where the Gulf 
Stream begins. 


PLANE DAMAGED 
IN TWO WARS 

■ An Avro 504 aircraft of the 
First World War, one of the only 
three still in existence, will become 
a permanent exhibit at the Science 
Museum in South Kensington later 
in the year. 

Planes of this type were in pro¬ 
duction longer than any other— 
from 1913 until 1931. 

This particular machine was shot 
down over the Somme in 1916, put 
on show after being repaired, and 
for 12 years has been in a Hull 
inuseum, where it again suffered 
damage during an air raid in the 
Second World War. 


Everyone knows of the famous 
goat of the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
which, with gilded horns and silver 
shield, appears on ceremonial 
parades. But many other regi¬ 
ments have, or once had, their 
special animal friends. 

A Shetland pony, Cruachan II, 
was on parade with the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders at Edin¬ 
burgh recently when the Queen 
presented new colours to the 
regiment. 

A fascinating new book. 
Mascots, and Pets of the Services 
(Gate & Polden, 15s.) is one that 
every animal lover will enjoy. It 
is'written by Major T. J.' Edwards, 
M.B.E., an authority on Army 
history. 

, Soldiers' and, sailors’ pets, picked 
up in many parts of the world, are 
of an astonishingly wide variety.. 
There have been dogs, cats, geese, 
a bear, pig, donkey, cows, an 
elephant, deer, antelope, a lion, 
tiger, rams, baboons, panther, 
honey bear, and others. 

One of the most celebrated 
geese was Jacob,' a mascot of the 
Coldstream Guards, which “'en¬ 
listed” at Quebec in 1838. Jacob 
was saved from a fox by a sentry, 
and repaid the debt by saving the 
sentry's life, warning him of the 


stealthy approach of Ercnch- 
Canadian rebels. 

Jacob was given a golden collar 
and brought to London, where he 
was a great favourite with the 
children who came to see him 
waddling to and fro with the 
sentries. Alas, he was run over by 
a van; but his head, wearing the 
golden collar, is still preserved at 
the'headquarters of the Coldstream 
Guards in London. 

Among the many dogs recorded 
in the book, one of the most loyal 
was .Scout, a little mongrel who 
attached herself to the First Royal 
Dragoons in the Boer War. 

On the march Scout always ran 
some 20 yards ahead of the troops, 
and “made furious onslaughts on 
every living thing that came in her 
way, from a bullock to a butter¬ 
fly,” She went into battle with the 
Dragoons, barking angrily at the 
enemy's guns. 

SHE BREAKS UP BOATS 

Mrs. Marie Mattson of Balti¬ 
more, in America, is a boat- 
breaker. Aged 71, she has been in 
the trade for 28 years, and has no 
intention of retiring. 

The wood from the old boats, 
most of which are of the barge 
type, she sells as firewood. 


Frequently she had pups, but 
did not allow them to interfere 
with her military duties—the 
soldiers helping her to care for 
them! She was awarded the two 
Boer War medals, and came back 
to England with the regiment. 

There are stories of dogs In old- 
time battles chasing spent musket 
and cannon balls—^one burnt his 
nose on a ball that was still hot— 
and of a British bull-terrier in the 
Peninsular War that had a fight 
with a French poodle in “no- 
man’s-land” while the soldiers of 
both armies looked on. 

Two cows were adopted by the 
Scots Guards in the First World 
War, and took part in the victory 
march throligh London in 1919. 

In that war a young lion, won 
in a ralTie, was adopted by the staff 
of the 19th Division. It was a 
great favourite with the men and 
wandered about the’ trenches, 
causing an astonished Cabinet 
Minister to ask, when visiting the 
Front; “I may.be wrong, but did I 
see a lion in the path?” 

The Navy and the RAF, too, 
have their pets, and.some belong¬ 
ing to the French Army are men¬ 
tioned in this book, which is full 
of stories of animal devotion, and 
of the fighting man’s love of pets. 


The Children’s Newsloaper, juiy II, 1953 

FOR BOYS WHO 
WANT TO PRINT 

Boys who are interested in com¬ 
plicated mechanisms are likely to 
be attracted by the kind of work 
done in any printing machine 
room, according to a Choice of 
Careers booklet recently issued. 

But the would-be machine room 
expert must be an alert lad, con¬ 
scientious and attentive to details, 
as well as a prober into gadgets. 

The booklet, called Printing; 
Machine Room Workers (Sta¬ 
tionery Office, Is. 3d.) is one of 
five on this industry to be issued 
by the Central Youth Employment 
Executive. Two others have 
already appeared. This one ex¬ 
plains something of machine room 
workers’ jobs in each of the main 
branches of printing—letterpress, 
photogravure, and lithography. 

Another booklet in this series 
deals with the compositor’s work. 
This calls for boys who are par¬ 
ticularly ,good at English. They 
must have good eyesight to read 
easily manuscripts of all kinds, and 
(writers please note) “to make 
sense of the most muddled and 
untidy alterations.” 

Also recently issued is. Printing: 
Photo-Mechanical Processes, de¬ 
scribing the crafts of camera 
operators, retouchers, and process 
workers in printing. 


STAMP NEWS 

'J'he Falkland Islands Depend¬ 
encies are to replace their 
current stamps with a new set. 
Each of the 15 new stamps will 
depict a ship which has been con¬ 
nected with Antarctic exploration. 

gpECiAL stamps will be issued by 
Sudan on the inauguration of 
her self-government. 

'J'wo celebrated literary charac¬ 
ters, Rabelais’s Gargantua and 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani, are de¬ 
picted on new French stamps. . 

Jndia is to commemorate the 
ascent of Mount Everest with a 
stamp showing Edmund Hillary 
and Tensing against a background 
of the peak. 


THE LOST WORLD—Picture-kory of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s famous thriller (5) 



At dawn Malone left the lake. Then he heard 
n sound behind him and saw he was being 
tracked by a gigantic Hesh-cating dinosaur! The 
monster stooped to get his scent, and bounded 
forward like gn Elephantine kangaroo. Sud¬ 
denly it saw him, and, baring its enormous 
teeth, leapt towards him. Ma^ollc knew his 
gun would be- useless against such a brute. 
He threw h away and ran in frantic panic. 


The giant reptile was nearly on him when he 
felt himself falling. He found himself at the 
bottom of a pit, the top of which had been 
covered by brushwood. Near him was a long 
stake, dark with blood. He was in a trap 
evidently made to catch these monsters ! So 
there tvere human beings on the plateau! 
The lights he had seen must: have been -theirs. 

There was no sign of his pursuer now. 


The^tiny brain of the dinosaur, he guessed, could 
not think of lying in wait for him, so he climbed 
out and returned to the camp—to find it 
deserted. Then Lord John returned and told 
'him the-others had been captured by ape-men. 
“ The brutes will come back for you and me! ” 
he panted, “ Get the rifles and follow me. 
Quick ! ” He led Malone to a dense thicket, 
where he explained what had happened. 


As he whispered, they saw a troop of ape-men 
slinking through the jungle—searching for 
them. Lord John said they had had no chance 
against these man-like apes who had arrived, in 
hordes, and carried them off to their settlement 
of rough huts. Lord John had managed to get 
free of his bonds and had bolted. Now he and 
Malone must try to re'seue the two professors 
—if it were not too late. 


What chance liavc they against large numbers of the ape-men? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, July 11, 1953 


Continuing 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 

by John Pudney 


♦ 

Fred and I go to Norway W'di 
Uncle George, who is working on 
a secret scientific project. To¬ 
gether with a Norwegian boy, 
Hans, and his sister, Greta, we go 
into sonic old mine workings that 
are being used secretly by an 
international gang called LEL. 
IVc learn that Uncle George and 
his friend Bengt Olsen are prob¬ 
ably prisoners of the gang. iVc 
join forces with another scJenlist, 
Malcolm Murdoch, and travel 
underground in two monorail cars. 
I get out to direct one of the cars, 
and drop my torch. When I try 
to pick it up I feel another hand ! 

17. The dungeon 

■^HE hand was not a dead, cold 
hand, but a warm hand that 
moved quickly and grabbed mine. 
It gave my wrist such a jerk, in 
fact, that I lost my balance and 
pitched forward. It was no 
ordinary fall, though. I did not 
hit the ground, but fell sideways 
through black space into the arms 
of someone who half caught me 
and half dropped me. 

“I don’t know what we've got 
here! You'd better tell it in 
Norwegian that I shall beat it on 
the head with a rock if it makes 
so much as a squeak,” said the 
voice of the man into whose arms 
I had fallen. “Now we’ve got 
what we want, anyway—a hostage 
of our own.” 

“It’s all right, Uncle George. 
It’s only me,” I gasped, winded by 
my fall. 

“What do you mean, youl” 
Uncle George was leaning over 
me. I was so winded for the 
moment that there was nothing 
more I could say, and a nasty feel¬ 
ing came over me that he might 
indeed hit me on the head w'ith a 
rock. ■ 

Recognition 

Somebody spoke into my ear in 
Norwegian. Then Uncle George 
spok^ again jn his most terrible 
voice, reducing it as best he could 
to a whisper. “Say something, 
can’t you? What do you mean 
by youl” 

“I—I mean I-” 

“ But this is ridiculous. Here, 
shine a light, Bengt. This isn’t 
going to be any use as a hostage.” 

“I said I thought it wasn’t one 
of the gang.” 

“It isn’t, Bengt. It’s one of my 
stupid boys!” 

A light shone in my face. I 
blinked and fought for breath. 
Uncle George suddenly snorted. 
“What the blazes are you doing?” 
he spluttered. 

“I was in the mouth of the 
tunnel signalling, and you sud¬ 
denly grabbed me,” I said. 

“But what are you doing in 
these workings, idiot?” 

“Trying to rescue you for one 
thing, and trying to outwit 
LEL ...” 

Uncle George choked again. 
“Who says this is LEL?” 

“Malcolm Murdoch,” I said. 

“You mean to say that you and 
Malcolm Murdoch . . . What do 
you rnake of this, Bengt? These 


stupid boys working with that 
shady character!” 

“We may be mistaken, George, 
in assuming that he is shady,” , 
came- Bengt Olsen's calm voice. 
“After all, we've only been putting 
two and two together. There’s 
the mysterious way he acted in the 
boat and then that business of 
having a rubber dinghy moored in 
the entrance to the workings . . .” 

_“You might have talked to him 
yourselves,” I interrupted. “I was 
with him just before you grabbed 
me. In any case, I ought to get 
back to the others and'tell them 
you’re here. They’re w-aiting for 
me out there in the monorail car.” 

“Who is waiting for you? 
Malcolm Murdoch or what? For 
heaven's sake, explain yourself,” 
said Uncle George all in one 
breath. 

I explained what I oould as 
briefly as possiblq; there was no 
time to tell them the details of the 
story. “So you see, Hans is out 
there in full view of the control 
room w'aiting for me,” I finished 
,up. “He doesn’t even know that 
Fred and Malcolm Murdoch have 
already passed through the circus, 
and must be almost reaching the 
harbour by this time. You must 
let me get back into the tunnel 
before it’s too late. As a matter 
of fact, you ought to come with 
me, oughtn't you?” 

“Better show him how we’re 
fi.xed, Bengt. Where’s your light?” 

“I’m trying to save the battery 
as much as ' I can,” said Bengt 
Olsen, switching on his feeble 
torch. “Take a look at our feet.” 

I looked dow'n the beam of light 



. that the Sponge W'as re¬ 
garded as a plant by early' 
naturalists. It is, in fact, a ‘ 
low typo of animal growth , 
which feeds on the minute , 
particles in the water sur¬ 
rounding it. A sponge may * 
be cut into many pieces, and ' 
all will survive and grow. 

The ordinary bath-sponge 
is the Euspongia, reduced to 
skeleton form after it has ' 
' gone through many processes. 
Sponge fishermen leave their ' 
catch exposed until the outer , 
covering is decayed; it is then ^ 
beaten until all the inner cells ' 
are washed away. After very ' 
careful cleaning the sponges | 
are left to dry in the sun. 


and gasped. The two .men were 
in chains. They were fettered like 
prisoners in dungeons of the 
Middle Ages. 

“Don’t worry,” said Uncle 
George. “We'll have these things 
otf before very long. If you’d 
been the hostage we hoped to 
collect when we first spotted you 
out there in the tunnel, we’d have 
been able to force their hand. But 
you can see for yourself that we 
haven’t much chance at the 
moment of climbing up out of this 
beastly little dungeon to that old 
trapdoor we found. Mind you, I 
can reach it with my arms, 
but . . .” 

“You’d better nip up there 
again,” said Bengt Olsen. “Get 
Hans to hide that monorail car of 
his and come back with you.” 

“What about Greta?” I said, as 
they lifted me up to the trap. 

“You can't leave her behind 
alone in a monorail car. You’d 
better bring her down here too, 
though it’s not the sort of place 
I'd choose to bring a girl into.” 

I landed on my knees in the 
opening and felt my way along the 
boards towards the tunnel mouth. 

“Whatever you do, act quickly,” 
were Uncle George's final words. 

“I’ll be right back,” I said, as I 
got to my feet. “I can hear the 
monorail engines already. They’re 
still waiting.” 

Gunfire 

I spoke too soon. There was a 
sharp crackle of gunfire before I 
reached the mouth of the. tunnel, 
followed immediately by the roar 
of accelerating engines. I just had 
time to flatten myself back against 
the side as the monorail car came 
swinging back out of the circuit 
towards me, heeling over with a 
deafening roar as it passed me and 
plunged back down the tunnel. 

I waved and shouted, of course, 
but they had not seen me. A 
shower of bullets thudded into the 
woodwork on the other side of the 
tunnel entrance. They came from 
the circus—probably from the 
control room in the centre. 

To go on and see what was 
happening might be only to draw 
fire onto myself or to walk straight 
into the hands of the enemy. I 
paused, not daring to move. The 
firing slopped. I could hear distant 
voices. I went down on my hands 
and knees and crawled almost flat 
towards the mouth of the tunnel. 
I popped out my head only a few 
inches from the ground. 

Nobody was near, but figures 
were running towards the mono- 
rail cars which had been parked 
by the central control. I guessed 
they were coming in pursuit—and 
my only chance was a quick re¬ 
treat, into the dungeon. 

As I turned back, I had a brain¬ 
wave. I had already run my hand 
over some loose lengths of rail, 
stacked just inside the tunnel 
mouth. It was the old solid type 
of track that had been used in the 
workings many years ago. I 
shook'two pieces clear. They w'ere 
heavy and rusty, but they had 
possibilities as levers to work on 
those dungeon shackles. 

Canlinued on page 10 
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Lucozade 

replaces lost 
energy 



2 / 6 d. plus 3 d. bottle deposit 
(returnable) 
Cd. plus 2 d. bottle deposit 
(returnable) 

Lucozade is used by 
Doctors and Nurses, in 
Clinics, Hospitals, Nursing 
Homes and Schools. 


th 


e 
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rklinH drink 


LUCOZADE LTD.. GREAT WTST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 


Tjyds 82/R 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

A-ustria or Belgium ; 12 diffrrent 1/3; 

25. 2,.6; 50, 5/-; 100, 10/«. 
India or Sweden: 12 diiTfront 1/6 r 
25. 3/-; 50, 6/-; 100, 12/-. 

4 page Jift available 3tl. 
CnBBSB LABELS: 25 (lillricnt 1/9; 
50; 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100, 7/-. 

16 pace catalocuc for 1/3 post free. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


BOYS 


I YOU SHOULD HAVE 
I ONE OF THESE FOR 
■ YOUR HOLIDAY 



NEW U.S.N. LIFEBELTS 

Twin inflators O /C 
Post 1 /- 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. (Depi.c.N.), 

895-921 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 
S.W.6. RENOWN 6174 



[\y|AKING these tiny tlirce-climcnsional volu- 
metric models is fascinating; neat and 
tidy, too; and your workshop goes into a 
cigar box. Historic, Architectural, Mechanical, 
Railway, Maritime and other authentic subjects. 
Cost pence but often sell for guineas. Send 
.stamped, addressed envelope for Illustrated 
Literature. 

MICROMODELS LTD., 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 

London, E.C.4 
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7 FINE 
NEW 
STAMPS 

(ILLUSTRATED) 

; Tree to collectors asking to sec onr famoiis ‘Quality’.Approvals 
ot selected stamps. Send 3d. for our Postage and Coronation list. IF you ■wish you may 
.10211 “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Suli. 1,'-- You receive Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine Gilts, and Approvals .sent monthly. (Gifts include Tweezers, etc,) SPECIAL: 
Crown Colonies Coronation sot comp. Mint (61 values) 13 /9; Uominions (41 y.) Comp, 33.9. 
i’ost Tree. (Postal Section Est. 55 years. Thousands ol Regular customers). 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 7), CANTERBURY, Kent. 



SPORTS SHORTS 


'A Genuine offer and 


TRIANGULAR PICTORIAL SET—FREE 



This Fine PICTORIAL SET from NICARAGUA will be sent FREE to 
all Stamp Collectors asking for a selection of our Approvals and sending 
a 2Jd. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 


FREE! FREEH 

VOi AUSTRALIA 

This stamp, issued in March i952, is the 
ONLY stamp of its pecuiiar vaiue. FREE 
for all who write for my FAMOUS 
DISCOUNT APPROVALS and enclosing 
3d. postage, 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD mlwicIT” 





25 ARGENTINE FREE! 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask to see a 
Selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval, 
the Windsor Stamp Co. will send ABSO- 
LIITELY FREE this amazing offer of 25 ALL 
\ Different ARGENTINE Stamps 
I This Gift will make your album the envy of 
* all your friends; it includes stamps showing 
I Ploughing; Petrol Production; Prize Sheep 
P and Cattle; National Heroes; Sugar Grow- 
. ing, etc., etc., and normally if purchased 
f separately would cost you about 4s. BUT 
THEY ARE ALL FREE FROM US. 

I Just write for Free Packet of 25 Arsentioe and 
ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps On 
I Approval. Enclose a 2id. stamp for posting 
these to you. Write Now before you forget to; 

I WINDSOR STAMP CO. (DEPT. 

^ ^ .a A a* A » a. » 4 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS 

BOGNOR REGIS. 

For boys and girls 8—16 years. 
JUNIOR HOLIDAYS (1953) have 
another holiday house-party—this year 
at Bognor Kegis. All activities are 
supervised by a large, good-humoured 
and e.xperienced staff. 
e Fine premises and gr&unds ISO yards 
from the front. 

O Escorted train parties Froni London. 
• Full programme cf activities. 

O Ideal beach for children. 

O Fees 6 gns. Periods Aug./Sepf. 

Illustrated brochure from 

8 ^eur^etta PI., W.l,— LAN. 2959. 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 
CHEESE^LABELS 

on Approval, particulars, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, 1,700 different sels, 6d. post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 

5S Portland Street, London, S.E.17 


FREE! 




1 00 

TRANSPARENT 
ENVELOPES 

Ideal for mounting your mint stamps, 
sorting duplicates, making packets, etc. 
Send 4d. postage and reguest Approvals. 

“MODERN STAMPS” (Dept. T.E.) 
_Dykehe ad, K ilr y, Aly th, Perthsh ire 

^5 FREE 

JUGOSLAVIA 

including 

MARSHAL TITO and 
KING PETER II 

To obtain these maguificcut and 
beautifully coloured stamps for 
your album send 3d. postage 
for a selection of our WORLD 

FAMOUS APPROVALS. 
rVAME---- 


ADDRESS- 


AVON, STAMPS 
(Dept, C.I\. 2 ) Lowestoft 


Qn Tliursday the Third Test 
begins at Old Trafford, Man¬ 
chester, where the weather has so 
often interfered -^\lh Test cricket. 
Of 16 previous Tests between 
England and Australia at Man¬ 
chester, nine have been drawn and 
in two no play at all was possible. 
Of the others, England have won 
three and Australia two. 

gooN after he was demobilised 
from the Army Eric Britton, of 
Leeds, contracted rheumatic fever. 
While in hospital he read of a 
young man who had hastened his 
recovery from this complaint by 
taking up cycling. Eric Britton did 
likewise, and now, two years later, 
he has ridden the fastest 100-mile 
road time trial of the season, 
covering the distance in 4 hours 10 
minutes 8 seconds. 

PoR the first time a West Indian 
football team is to tour this 
country. Twenty players have 
been chosen to represent Trinidad 
in a short programm.e of matches 
lasting two months. Our visitors 
will leave the West Indies early in 
August. 

JAearne Ewart, 16-year-oId Hast¬ 
ings swimmer, recently gained 
her English international badge in 
a match against Holland, although 
she was born in Ceylon. At the 
age of 13 she was a champion in 
her native country, and since com¬ 
ing to school in England, Fearnc 
Ewart has made great progress, 
last year winning the National 
junior 100 yards title. 

GREAT athletics future is pre¬ 
dicted for Michael Martin, 18- 
year-old schoolboy from the John 
Fisher School, Purley, who excels 
at the hammer throw. He recently 
set up a new Southern Champion¬ 
ship record when he won the 
junior title with a throw of 160 
feet SJ inches. 


John Charlton of the Fernden 
School at Haslcmere, Surrey, is 
only 13, but recently he scored 
two centuries in successive matches 
—106 not out and 157 not out. In 
the first match he also took six 
wickets for 23 runs. 

(^olchester's East Ward County 
Youth Centre netball team 
has issued a challenge to any net¬ 
ball team within 50 miles. In the 
past four years the girls have won 
all their 50 matches. 

^RNOLD Quick lived up to his 
name not long ago. Playing 
for Clacton Cricket Club he hit 
182 .runs in 62 minutes. He 
followed this by taking five of the 
opponents’ wickets for 31 runs. 

(Jeorge Devlin cycled 50 miles 
to compete in a one-mile¬ 
cycling race in Ireland. After win¬ 
ning the race he then cycled the 50 
miles home. 

A NEW British junior record in 
the shot-putt should soon fall 
to the 19-year-old Bombardier Bob 
Wilkins. In ^training he has 
already put the 12-lb. weight over 
57 feet, beating the existing record, 
of 51 feet 4 inches. 

_^LTHOucH he is only 15 and 5 
feet 2 inches, Robin Hicks is 
already holding his own in first- 
class club cricket. Robin plays for 
Romford, and is developing into a 
fine batsman. 

]\JicHAEL Ruddy, . 17-year-old 
pupil of Maidstone Grammar 
School, Kent, who, with Brian 
Shenton, is the only home athlete 
to beat McDonald Bailey, is after, 
the British junior 100-yards 
record of 9.9 seconds. Michael 
has plenty of , time to beat this 
record, for he will not be 19 until 
the end of next season. 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


Continued from page 9 

“I was too late. Uncle George,” 
I called out when I got back to 
the entrance of the trap. “But 
I’ve brought some track rails 
which may come in handy to deal 
with your chains.” 

“Good for you. Hand them 
down first. Then follow yourself.” 

Passing a rail through the trap 
was something of a struggle, made 
no easier for me when I heard the 
sound of a gyro being started up 
in the circus. At any moment I 
knew that another monorail car 
would plunge down into the 
tunnel. 

One length of the rail went 
down the trap fairiy easily, but the 
second was too Jong. 

“You'd better let me come 
down. T.ll have to leave it,” I 
called but. “Hans has bolted back 
into this tunnel, and I think they're 
bringing a monorail car along to 
follow him. He'll be trapped in 
the loop unless he finds the other 
way out that Murdoch used—and 
that won’t be too safe if it leads 
to the part where they're working.” 

.They helped me down through 
the trap. 

“This bit of track’s fine. Just 
like a crowbar,” said Bengt Olsen. 
“The wall staple that's holding the 


chains is half rotten, anyway; we’ll 
be able to lever it out in no time 
with this.” 

But I was worried. “What 
about the other bit? It's wedged 
right across the trap . . . it's 
bound to gi7e us away,” 

“That’s true. They don't know 
there's a hole here,” said Uncle 
George. “We only found it our¬ 
selves by chance . . . But did you 
say they were bringing a monorail 
car down this way?” 

I went over the position again, 
how it was almost certain they 
were at this very moment starting 
but to pursue Hans down into the 
loop, how they would come into 
this very tunnel above us, and how 
Hans and Greta might well be 
trapped. 

“Don't stand t’ncre talking,” 
thundered Uncle George suddenly. 
“Gefback up through the trap.” 

I hesitated. “But I think they're 
already on their way. I can hear 
them coming.” 

“So much the better,” cried 
Uncle George, swinging me up. 
“Get hold of that bit of track and 
lug it across the tunnel between 
here and the other side. That’ll 
make ’em think. Til hold this end, 
you take the other.” 

To be continued 
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FREE 


Stamp Album Tvlth 
64 PAGES, 120 
illustrations, holds 
over 1200 stamps 
with space for new 
issues and IN¬ 
DEXED with much 
useful information. The ideal 
album for beginners or hold¬ 
ing duplicates. Make sure you 
get one. Send TODAY for 
A \ ^ this FREE gift, enclosing 6d. 
postage, and request Approvals and pricelist. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 

(CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 

APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp< 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER conditien 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible ' 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your Inspection. 

ERRINGTON 8 c MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established IgliO _ 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CNIOO) 

“ Bayona,” Heysotns Avenue, 
GUEENBANK, NORTIIWICH, CHESHIRE 


1,000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFHHEyT. SO GREAT BltlTAIX. 

500, 3/-: 250, 1/6; 100, 9d. 
BBITISII COLS.: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300. 
6/6. TEIAXGiaAES: 10. 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50. 10/.. RAILWAY EA'GIXES : 15. 1/3; 
25, 2/3; 50, 6/6. FLAGS : 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9 
MAPS: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9, SIITPS : 10. 1/-; 
25, 2/3. AIKMATLS : 25. 1/6. POSTAQi: 
2id. EXTRA. 

ApiU'ovals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
.... request. 

s- tat l ow & SO N S, Eckington, Sheffleld 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We have three ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3; U.S.A. 

Send for seleetions of the oountrirs whirli 
interoRt YOUI PROMPT and IX1)IVJT)(IAL 
attention, and, romnnbor—ive send POST 
,FREEI 
BENNETT (C). 

44 Darrel Road. RETFORD. Notts. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefillers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, Id., ^d., fd. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. , 

PILGRI M 

25 ALTON RD„ WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


BARGAIN STAMP PACKETS AH d?ff€reu^ 

50 Chile 1/9 100 Czech 1/6,200 Austria 3/6 
50 Eire 4/6 100 Japaml/6| 200 China 2/6 

50 Iran 2/3 100 Iliissia3/6 200 France 3/3 ' 
50 Iraq 2/3 100 Soain 1/9 200 Germany 2/6 
50 Peru 2/3 100 Swiss 2/6 200 Hungary 2/4 
50 Tiinis2/6 100 World 9dJ 200 Italy 4 /. 

j-CORONATION SETS-* 

(Crown Colonies : 62 values Mint ... 13/6 | 

FREE GIFT with orders of 2/6 and over 

Postage 2/d. extra. Full list FREE on request’. 
D. C. SINCLAIRE, 12G Erskine Rd.. Sutton. Surrey 




QUEEN SALOTE 

PACKET FREE 

Coniain.s sul of 3 superb stamps from 
Tonga, just i.'t.sued, 3vith ineiorial sci-iip 
and l ortiTiit Queen Salote, the majestic 
Lady ^vho jvon such great popularity at 
lUo Coronation. Send 2.'.d. stamp and 
I'CiiucNt APPROVALS. 

COOMBER'S STORES 
20 Melbourne Road, CHATHAM. 



C.O.D. extra. 

3 50 JAPAN 1/3 

3 25 EGYPT 1/3 

4 50 RUSSIA 2 3 
25 PERSIA 1/6 
500 All diff. 4'9 

J QQQ ^11 JQ/. 

P. KEEF, WILLINCDON, EASTBOURNE 
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QUEEN FOR NINE DAYS 


It is just 400 years since the 
most tragic of all England’s 
monarchs, Lady Jane Grey, began 
a reign that was to last but nine 
days. 

Jane Grey was the daughter of 
the unscrupulous and ambitious 
Duke of Suffolk, w-ho willingly 
put her life in danger so that he 
himself might bask in the glory 
of being the father of the queen. 

The girl was, by all accounts, 
exceptionally pretty and gentle, 
and her outlook was very serious 
for a nobleman's daughter in a 
luxury-loving court. 

PLEASURE IN A ROOK 

The scholar Roger Asch'am, once 
found her engrossed in a volume 
of Greek drama while her friends 
were enjoying themselves out of 
doors. When he expressed sur¬ 
prise at this, she answered; “I 
fancy all their sport is but a 
shadow to the pleasure that I find 
in Plato. Alas, good folks, they 
never felt what true pleasure 
means.” ~ 

When told that she had been 
chosen as successor to her cousin, 
the boy king Edward VI (the right¬ 
ful heir, Mary, the daughter of 
Henry VIII and Edward's sister, 
being passed over by the nobles 
who wished for a young and inex¬ 
perienced sovereign), Jane wept 
bitterly, for she knew that the 
scheme to set aside the claims of 
the true heir could only end in 
bloodshed. 

Jane Grey signed a proclamation 
announcing her accession on 


July 10, four days after Edward 
VI died. Two days later her 
father, Suffolk,, was prepared to 
lead an army to capture Princess 
Mary before she fled to Flanders, 
where she could raise an army to 
support her rights as the heir to 
her brother’s throne. 

But Suffolk was too late. The 
popular feeling for Mary was very 
strong, and thousands of men had 
already travelled to Framlingham, 
where she was staying, to declare 
that they were “her men.” 

Suffolk withdrew without risk¬ 
ing battle, and on July 19, nine 
days after her accession, Jane Grey 
abdicated the throne, again on her 
father’s advice. 

REBELLION 

Mary duly ascended the throne, 
and for a few months Lady Jane, 
now ‘back with her Greek books 
again, was allowed to live quietly 
in her residence, Sion House. But' 
in February 1554 Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the poet, headed a revolt, 
and although troops led by him 
forced their way to the Tower, he 
had to surrender almost immedi¬ 
ately afterwards. Although Jane 
had no part in the rebellion, her 
father was one of its instigators 
and this time he did not escape. 

Unfortunately, the sweet but ill- 
fated Jane Grey was also arrested 
and imprisoned in the Tower. 
There, on February 12, 1554, when 
only 17, she was beheaded. It is 
said that even the executioner shed 
tears after his axe had cut short 
so blameless a young life. 


m CAMEMS to be Won! 

'J'en of the latest “ Brownie ” 127 cameras (each complete with 
film) are the prizes in C X Competition No. 31 . 

The names of ten well-known sports and pastimes are shown in 
our puzzle-picture, but they arc jumbled together so that .part of 
the names are hidden'behind others. Can 3 'ou “ read ” them ? 

Write your answers -clearly in a neat list on a postcard or 
piece of plain paper, and underneath give your full name, age, and 
address. You must also stick or pin to your entry the C N token 
(to bo cut from tho foot of the back page of .this issue), and ask- a 
parent or guardian to sign it as your own unaided work. 

.\ddress your card or envelope to : 

C N Competition No. 31, 

' 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arriv'e b)^ Tuesday, July' 21 , the closing date. 

There is no entrance fee, and all readers under 17 living in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, or the Channel. Islands may' compete. 

Ten prize cameras—five for girls and five for boys—will be 
awarded for the entries which are correct and the best wnitten (or 
printed) according to age. The Editor’s decision is final 




PUPPETS! 

The Latest 
CRAZE 


POLLY PIGTAILS 
Finger Puppet 

10'3 1 


AntlllEAMEWS 

Complete mitli the 
famous scarf. 


THESE PEPPETS ARE BEAETIFULLY MADE FROM FLEXIBIE PLASTIC 


A highly amusing 
disguise for Avear in 
the street or at a 
party. 


ARCHIE ANDREWS 
Ventriloquist Doll 

A most realistic re¬ 
production. Head 
and Mouth move— 
a real ventriloquist’s 
dummy. 


Nylon 

Beach Ball 


Six panels, 12" dia¬ 
meter. Red, Avhite 
and blue. Special 
value. Will outlast a 
dozen rubber beach 
balls. 


Moulded from briglit translucent plastic, 
Avitli a smootli metal base. Electric bulb 
and battery fitted into the iron gives it 
a most realistic effect. Perfectly safe. 

(LESS CAriEHY* 4/3 


“COIIEI” REVO-JET 

A beautiful scale model of the Avorld 
famous “ COMET ” Jet Air Liner com¬ 
plete Avitb SPARE PAIR of WINGS, 
Reel and Line. 


The “ORIGINAL’* 
REVO-JET 

Sbghtly smaller than 
the “ Comet.” 


MUSICAL SINGING RAINBOW 

3 " diameter spinning novelty. 
Plays musical chords. Colours 
change as.it spins. 


All items illustrated are^obtainahle post free frotr 

AVON SAIES (Dept. C.N.5), 55 THE AVENUE, lOWESTOFT, SUFFOIK 
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The Bran Tub 


TALL ORDER 

Young Jean had been taken by 
her elder sister to a meeting, 
but not. understanding what was 
being said she became bored. 
She stretched her legs and popped 
a sweet into her mouth. 

“Jean,” scolded her sister, “take 
that sweet out of your mouth and 
put your feet in.” 

Reminder 

^ SHORT-TEMPERED skipper' 
from Stirling 

IVas very proficient at hurling 
The discus or weight 
At the head of his mate, 

When^he thought that the sails 
needed furling. 


A LARK IN JACKO’S CROWS’ NEST 



-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Mr Portly 

Portly first saw Smoke 
hungrily devouring the 
bacon rinds put out on the 
next-door lawn for the birds. 
And not until the thin grey cat 
had finished every scrap did he 
spot Mr. Portly watching him 
from the wall. 

“Don't be scared,” said Mr. 
Portly as Smoke began to run 
away. “ I haven’t seen you 
before. Have 
ypu. come to 
live in these 
parts?” ' 

“Goodness, 
no. I -live 
miles away.'up 
nor t.h.” Rea¬ 
lising that Mr. 

Portly w a s 
really,' friendly, 

Smoke told him 
how his 
owner’s daugh¬ 
ter had mar¬ 
ried and had 
gone to live in 
a flat in 
London, taking him with her in 
her car. 

“But there were no gardens, 
only streets ail around, and I 
missed my home terribly,” 
Smoke went on. “So I’m jour¬ 
neying back now. I can’t tell 
you how I know the way, but I 
just do. Only food has been 
scarce lately, and I’m tired.” 


.Jacko bad made a big crows’ nest in a tree for Baby and some of his friends. 
They were having a very lively, if noisy, afternoon when Mother and Father 
appeared. “ That din should scare away any' real crows,”observed Mother. 

l?i CHAIN QUIZ 

w Ipi 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 


and Smoke 

“Stay around here for a 
while,” said Mr. Portly. “Anne 
and Christopher will certainly 
feed you if you come to the 
window at mealtimes.” 

He was quite right. For 
three days the children fed 
Smoke. "Then Anne said; “He 
must be' a stray. Let's keep 
him as Mr. Portly likes him so.” 
And they brought him indoors 
to sleep that 
night. 

Anne never 
knew that it 
was Mr. Portly 
who showed 
Smoke the way 
out again, 
through t h e 
open landing 
window, before 
Daddie shut up 
everywhere for 
the night. But 
Mr. Portly 
well understood 
that Smoke was 
not ungrateful, 
but, rested and fed, it was his 
own home he wanted now. 

He tried to explain this to 
Anne. But not until weeks 
later when Daddie read in 
the paper an account of a 
smoke-grey cat who had walked 
all the way home to York from 
London, did Anne understand. 

Jane Thornicroft 



1. Legendary Red Indian chief, 
hero of Longfellow's most popular 
poem; was said to have been sent 
to earth to teach man agriculture 
and medicine. 

2. West Indian island discovered 
by Columbus, who named it 
Hispaniola; for a short time 150 
years ago it had an emperor who 
had formerly been a slave. 

3. River which, with the 
Euphrates, flow'ed by the land of 
ancient Babylonia. 

4. District of North London; 

there is a Norfolk village of the 
same name. Afisu'cr next week 


Crosstvord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Dissolve. 
5 Trial. 9 Districts. 11 Large 
monkey. 12 Ocean. 13 Add up. 
15 Native of Serbia. 17. Rugby 
League. 18 Accept. 20 Oxford 
University. 21 Detest. 23 Dark¬ 
ness. 25 At once. 27 Colour. 28 
Ignore. 30 The first garden. 31 
Observes. 

READING DOWN. 1 Face- 
covering. 2 Before. 3 Contract. 
4 Thanks! 6 Devour. 7 Reserve. 
8 Relate. 10 Small rivers. 14 
Obituary. 16 Rebound of sound. 
18 Governed. 19 Meeting-place. 
20 Terrible giant. 22 Possesses. 
24 Verse. 26 Mineral. 29 Post¬ 
script. A/isnvr next week 


MEN OF LANCASHmE 

In the following paragraph, the. 
names four Lancashire 

cricketers arc hidden. Can you 
find them? 

Yimes have changed; riches mean 
little to me now, thought 
Roger. A bird darted past, its 
wings flashing; bright amber rye 
fields came into view as the wood 
ended. He paused beside a low 
ash; brooklime grew in the 
sluggish stream. “She flows 
middling fast at hamlet-bridge, 
mile of more on,” remarked Giles 
the gamekeeper, appearing on the 

scene. Answer next week 

* 

Sammy Simple 

“^AME five animals which in¬ 
habit the Arctic,” said 
teacher. 

“Er, walrus—er, er—^seal,” 
volunteered Sammy, “and—er— 
and three polar bears.” 
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RIDDLE IN RHYME 

first is always overhead. 

My next a prank or type of 
play. 

My whole's a bird, whose joyous 
song. 

Delights throughout the summer' 
day. Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Saturn will be in 
, the south-west. In the morning 
Venus and 
Jupiter will be 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows. the 
Moon as it 
will appear at 
7 o’clock on 
Thursday morning, July 9. 

Why ... 

... is a river lazy? 

‘p3q sfi Jo jno s}i)S tuopiot ji DsnooDfi 




'jvoX jxmi iup! tpiM /(CIS Of ouj pdifsd soq 

What am I ? 

jNIv first holds a river in check, 
when there’s need; 

My second may follow his father's 
lead; 

My whole is a little fruit, dark 
and sweet; 

Do you know me? I’m sure you 
like me to eat. Ans wer next week 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Red Deer Calves. Tired by 
his long walk in the hot July sun¬ 
shine, Don rested in the shade of a 
huge oak. Presently he became 
aware of something moving 
through the trees. Then to his de¬ 
light he saw a red deer approach¬ 
ing, closely followed by a solitary, 
calf. 

The 'pair passed within 30 yards 
of where he sat. Don noticed the 
calf’s back and sides were flecked 
with white. 

“I thought only fallow-deer 
were dappled,” he remarked to 
Farmer Gray later on. 

“Red deer calves are marked 
like this at birth,” explained the 
farmer. “By the time they are 
about 18 months old the marks 
will vanish.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Men of Siisse.ic. Bates, Smith, Wood, Janir.^ 
Chain'Quiz. Hciigist, Stoic, Icarus, Ushaiit 


Th® Stor^ of 


Chewing Gum 




iFAEV THE CHICLE ARRIVED 
\TTHE miGLEY FACTORY 
AT WEMBLEY, iris, 
FINELY GROUND, WASHED, 
DRIED AND STERlUZED, 
THEN STORED IN HUGE 
DRYING RAa<S. IT IS KERF 
THERE AT A CONTROLLED 
TEMPERATURE. 



otpY-fbt yotit-^crs^abocYk. - 


,. - Next, the wonderful flavours are added- 

SPEARAAiNT PEPPERMINT OR WRIGLEY‘3 SPECIAL ‘L/UICY FRJJIT'' 
FLAVOUR, PLUS powdered SUGAR AND GLUCOSE 


You GET A LOT FOR YOURZT 
WHEN YOU BUY A PACKET 
op WRlGLEjS DELICIOUS 
REFRESHING CHEWING GUM ! 
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